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Most Wonderful of Waildernesses 
Kings Canyon National Park 


Another Reason for Winning the War 


By Ropert STERLING YARD 


HE Kings nyo tional Pa vas creates arc! was scenically the most extraordinary of th 


t 1940. just in t the greatest scenl upremest landscapes! Not one of us doubted that. 
MH Ml 8 ’ 1 , I to his death in 1929, to make this country a 

was Mather’s most persistent project. It was 
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uiring 
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n John Muir 
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first director. 
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I California, | ] 
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JOHN MUIR, PROMOTER YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, 
FOUNDER AND LIFE PRESIDENT SIERRA CLUB, FIRST TO 
URGE KINGS CANYON NATIONAL PARK AND OPPOSI 
HETCH HETCHY RESERVOIR FROM A PAINTING IN THEI 
YOSEMITE MUSEUM BY HERBERT A. COLLINS 
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MAPS OF THE KINGS CANYON NATIONAL PARK AS TRIE) FOR IN VAIN BY MATHER AND LATER BY THE SIERRA 

Lt IOTTED BOUNDARIES); AND AS FINALLY ADOPTED BY CONGRESS ON MARCH 4, 1940 (SOLID BLACK 
BOUNDARIES) IT IS THE MAP OF THE PARK TODAY. 
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HE SOUTH CANYON ROAD SHOWING CAMPERS COLLECTING THEIR HORSES 
OR A WIDE CHOICE OF GORGEOUS TRAIL JOURNEYS 
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FOUR LATER SIERRA CLUB PRESIDENTS. LEFT TO RIGHT: WILLIAM E. 
COLBY, ALSO THE ONLY SECRETARY, CLAIR S. TAPPAAN, ROBERT M. PRICE 


pulps & SS aes AND PROFESSOR JOSEPH N. LE CONTE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
mn ] Park, It it t I 
Canvon National Park 

following Mather’s coming, he continually Discouraged, Mather summoned to his office for discussion 


ape » 


Kings or the Kern representatives of popular organizations aiding defense of 
the Kern tandards and, on thei dvi the important southern part 


to Sequoia National Park, giv- 


rn summit boundary, the loftiest of them 
remained the same. ‘There was no com- 
vational dis It-Sequoia pr wit ater power in this; Mather ontinued to 
Kings areas called for ilways practical nsist upon th reat ing alleys in the still hoped-for na- 
tail, falling westward the loftv Sierra su tional park, and th - ¢ a ntinued ready to 

Yosemite and the national forest far south. resume fight agai 1. 
ate ; After Mather’s death, for ve: peace ontinued to becom« 
‘osemite National Park after year ver more probable because meantime power from other 
wind-up, so was L ources, notably the damming of the vast Colorado, was pro- 
vongress in Mather’ rly posed and achieved at a cost less th that of damming the 

ntry sO as to { powe! uperlatively beautiful valleys of the 

Except for road extension up the lov anyon for several 
get response to local demand, the Forest Service faithfully 
it until 
reation in 1940 of the existing national park without 
the: oft the great alleys which both Muir 


the act of 1939, which resulted in the tem- 


ast forests which were especially ind ather so adored. The maps show you this in detail. 
Opposition of this kind has stil ‘o the t of all t bills, the opposition of many foresters 

my ign. Eventually a combine resulted in a personal examination by Chief Forester Henry E 
power companies in common organiz: rai ho thereupon offered the area to Mather. And his 
ut its attacks failed under uccessor addressed the Public Lands Committee of the House 


ter bill for the same area, so earnestly favoring 
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Photograph by Edward 8. Curtis 

OME AND GET IT IN TIE SING’S MIDDLE FORK KITCHEN, WITH SOUP, TROUT, BROILED CHICKEN, THREE VEG 

rT ABLES, CELERY, HOT BREAD, BUTTER, CHERRY PIE IN THE OVEN AND STRONG COFFEE ON THE HEARTH rHEN, 
CIGARS AND CIGARETTES. 
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IDEALIZED REPRESENTATION OF A PORTION OF THEI 

rILTED SIERRA BLOCK, SHOWING THE “ROOTS” OF THI 

ANCESTRAL SIERRAS, PENETRATING DEEP INTO THE 

GRANITI ALSO LONGITUDINAL CRESTS AND VALLEYS 
VERTICAL SCALE EXAGGERATED 


»f Mispah near Jerusalem and its successful excavator, who was as intimately 
my own adviser and personal friend as could be with a continent between us. 


Muir had dreamed of the Kings as a national park, but safe from the 


} } } 


which had befallen the Hetch Hetchy Valley of Yosemite. He urged it for 


vears. Mather’s dream of the Kings was to carry the fight on from where Muir 
had been forced to drop it by his death, making it one of the grandest units of 
National Park System which he hoped to develop. Meantime, the Sierra 

for all his life thereafter under devoted presidents and directors, some of 

vhom still lead its activities, began minute exploring of the Kings and adding 
mportantly to its literature. William E. Colby, for example, secretary and pace 
maker from th ginning, is still alert as secretary, and Francis P. Farquhar was 
remains its industrious author and the editor of its elaborate 

sent officers are Walter A. Starr, president, Bestor Robinson, 

ourse secr , and Walter L. Huber, whose photo- 


vce, though at last a national park, is far from 
It lacks the Tehipite Valley ind the Kings 


. 1 
national forest. 


Snowy Mountains of the Spaniards! 
f Washington and Oregon, dropping southward 
Canadian red miles within California, end in the Lassen 
National Park, the granite Sierra Nevada, unique of all American moun- 
rchitecture, individuality, height and grandeur, begins a little to on¢ 
it closely parallels the California eastern boundary southward for 


nd thirty miles t lap n rN slerras hills ind levels, it 


3. Curtis : . . 1s ng range, seen the east, is a forbidding tort: which no road 


VEG : Ye an cross for hundreds of 1 . Seen from the west, it rises in towering snow- 

HEN , lad masses, crowned with bulked and splintered ridges and pyramided in all 
Photograph by Edith L. Matthes lirections so far as th r’ ev C3 ach. This .. the elebrated High 

FRANCOIS E. MATTHES, WHO SOLVED Sierra whose melting waters gather to the summits, in countless mirror-like 

THE REMARKABLE GEOLOGICAL PUZ- 1 “es } ; ‘ = ; 

. : ikelets, and sometimes combine into streams mectin n V-shaped 

ZLE O} rHE SIERRA NEVADA, SO ; - i ; 

LARNESTLY SOUGHT BY SO MANY FOR vhnich broaden and irre mi und ( 

SO MANY YEARS nore or less perpend 
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From a Photograph by Walter L. Huber 
' MAIESTIC GROUSE MEADOWS, CONTINUATION NORTH OF ‘TEHIPITE VALLEY, MIDDLE FORK ON TO LE CONTI 
CANYON, MUIR PASS WITH ITS MANY LAKELETS AND THE HIGHLANDS BOUNDED BY EVOLUTION VALLEY AND 

PIULTE CREEK 
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‘ produced he buckling of = 
i they must have had the asp of 
dges similar to those of the Ap- 
il: ling general from northw 
a 
I Sie vere xistence for nearly cig 
nillion nd in th me were gradually worn dow 
processes of erosion until nothing remained, presumably, 
rows of hills in a lowland that sloped gently down to the 
Between those hills, which were OM Pose d of the more 
jurate rocks, the streams followed belts of less resistant rocks, 
nostly in northwesterly or southeasterly directions. 
‘Then, about fiftv to sixtv million vears ago, shortly fter 
dawn of the Cenozoic era, the era of mammals and the 
test great time livision ft geologic history, began the fnirst 
iplifts that led to the rise of the present range. They tilted 
Sierra region and the yuuntrv to the east of it toward the 


outhwest, and as a result a new svstem of southwestward flow- 


1g master streams came into existence; but many of the lesser 
treams between the ridges, unable to shift, maintained their 
utheasterly or northwesterly courses. 
*Trenching deeper with everv succeeding uplift, they event- 
ily cut through the lowest of the folded strata and graved 
llevs in the granite underneath the granite which 
d welled up in a molten state from the depths of the earth 
nd had crystallized under the folds of the ancestral Sierras. 
‘And so the northwest-southeast trend of those ancient 


mountains was perpetuated in the lands aps f the present 


“Little attention iltogether too little has been paid 


to the significance of the crests and vallevs of ve Sierra 


th 
Nevada that trend in northwesterlv or southeasterly directions, 


roughly parallel to the main crest-line and at right ang 


the master anvons, wWhicl lrain more or less directly lown 





rests, with their jagged 


peaks, have led us to speak, familiarly, of the Sierras and 


the western slope. The 


#f the plural form. 

“Thev are now seen to be the ery oldest features in the 
landscape of the range, an inheritance from the long leparted 
incestral Sierras. . . . Farther south, in the headwaters of the 
Kings River, and in Sequoia National Park, where the folded 


tures of the ancestral Sierras bend gradually south-south- 





ipal lineaments of the High Sierra notably 
nd in the same direction, although thev are carved for the 
vr ter part out of granite.” 
Thirteen Conflicting Theorists 

Francois Matthes, whose solution of the Sierra Nevada prob- 
lem followed thirteen unsuccessful tries, closed a period of 

entific speculation which had begun in 1863 under the 
vorld-famous Josiah D. Whitney, State Geologist of California. 
W hitnev officially led those who believed that a paroxysm only 
could have produced the Yosemite Valley and others like it. 
Ihe ottoms of the se \ alleys, he believed, must have “ jropped 

wing to convulsive movements within the earth. 

Clarence King, later Chief of the United States Geologic: 
Survey, whose speculations appeared between Whitney and 
Matthes, conceived that Yosemite was a “yawning crack” due 
o the “splitting apart of the valley sides” by terrific force. 

King’s “Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada,” originals 
published in 1871, was republished in 1902 “‘with the motive 


storing to print and rceulation work too pert 
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Photograph by Laval 


rHE END OF A PERFECT DAY IN PARADISE VALLEY, SOUTH FORK. BIG YELLOW PINE ON LEFT. 
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ure the Kearsarge Pinnacles. Mount Clarence King and the 


Sixty-Lake Basin are all granite.” 

Every high wilderness must be arrayed in its most brilliant 
ummer raiment to attain its height of laughing beauty. As 
I recall the Kings’ gay meadows on that midsummer so long 
go I know that I have not seen richer carpetings than those 
idorning the floors of these incomparable palaces of the Kings; 
patterns and colors both changing completely, I seem to re- 
nember, as often even as three or four times in the season’s 
wing. 

The High Part of Beauty 

“Beauty, whatever that is,” writes Samuel Mason, Jr., in the 
urrent American Forests, “and utility, whatever that is, do not 
lash in the long run. Beauty represents happiness and utility 
ilso represents happiness and these trees, by merely being beau- 
ful, are supremely useful.” 

And never were greater, solider, grander, greener and morc 

rgeous forests than those which climbed the hills 


4 


eping in and out of generous hollows, 


rushing rivers and tumb 
ll 10 Ro KY Mi sO noble. 
Che Sierra Nevada rise 


ilmost from sea level so abruptly as to cause as great diversity 


fourteen thousand feet 


limates as one would encounter in traveling from Mexico 


» Alaska. Each tree species has its own climatic requirements. 


We therefore find the trees occurring in 


the other. 


lefinite belts, 
ardy pioneers which can with- 


found at 


long and inter cold of arctic winters are 
I most resist drought hav 
foothills. So definite 
y the trees, one in 


ng 


vhich he stands. 


The Main Timber Belt 


ibout four thousand et. 
eight thousand feet, is 
ize and beauty of 

f lands« ape. 
ts Giant Sequoias, though this was not 
forward to by those who planned of old. The little 
General Grant National Park of the far past which was then 
to be adde 1 to Se juoia National Park, now 


n hand with Redwood Mountain, touching 


xpected some lay 


ches south hand 
joining Kings without touch- 


Sequoia without joining it and 
ne , 
1g 


ntendent E. T. 


Her the way Superi Scoyan summarized 
tory in an official statement dated October 10, 1941: 


the 


“‘Advocated as a national park for more than fifty years, 
| 


Kings Canyon National Park was at last created 
Congress signed March 4, 1940. The former General Grant 
National Park, established in 1890, was then made a detached 
tion of the new park; and a few months later the 4,000- 
Redwood Mountain Grove 

the government, and some 6,000 acres of national forest lands 


oy an Act of 


of Sequoias was purchased by 
vere added to this detached area. The Grant Grove section 
thereupon became the gateway entrance to the park proper, 
ind park administration headquarters are located in the new 
Federal Building at Fresno, California.” 


[he entrance to the Grant Grove section of a highway from 
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the Giant Forest of Sequoia National Park and another high. 
way from the city of Fresno, the two meeting together near 
the General Grant Tree, have now together become the 
only entrance to the new Kings Canyon National Park by 
highway, for from this tree also starts a very fine new state 
highway which moves northeasterly to the South Fork of the 
Kings River and swings up to the river to Cedar Grove. 
“General Grant National Park,” writes Congressman Ber- 
trand W. Gearhart under date of October 15, “‘was made part 
of the new Kings Canyon National Park for the simple reason 
that the new multiple-million-dollar highway, which pierces 
ind opens to vehicular traffic Cedar Grove of the South Fork 
of the Kings Canyon proper, connects the two directly. Se. 
quoia National Park is linked to the Grant Grove section 
by a lateral highway. . . . At the time that the new park was 
created, General Grant proper was enlarged by the addition 
»f several hundred acres on the east side and, as you know, the 
Redwood Mountain area with its some 7,000 Sequoia Gigan- 
t became a southern appendage preserving for posterity a 
wilderness which was threatened with economi« 


tion. 


lesecra- 


hus end at their very beginning the Sequoias of the Kings 
Canyon National Park. 

Few visited General Grant National Park in the old days 
xecause the roadway between the incoming railroad and the 
Giant Forest avoided the longer highway required to pas 
through it. After all, visitors had seen Grizzly Giant, third 
largest Sequoia, while in Yosemite; and the Sherman Tree, first 


l Drivers 


»f their own cars usually went one way through General Grant. 


argest, awaited them in the Giant Forest of Sequoia. 


The Forest Primeval 


It is enough to know here that Kings contains Sequoias and 
that these include the second of the two largest trees; also, that 
this one is, in the belief of many, the most beautiful and ma 
jestic Sequoia in the world. 

For the rest, there are thirteen other conifers in this na 
tional park’s main forest belt, and a really wonderful forest 
they make of it. Also there are as many broadleafs, small, 
rich, beautiful and well scattered. 


ests that early captured the fancy of John Muir and thousands 


This was one of the for- 


afterward. Let us take a glance at it. 

The tree I love best is the Sugar Pine. Here it reaches a 
ouple of hundred feet in height and is the most independent, 
not to say majestic, of them all. It is massive of trunk, car 
ries immense limbs near its top, and all over its limbs it hangs 
enormous cones, many of them eighteen to twenty inches long, 
Whatever souvenirs visitors first bring away, there are sure 
to be more of these big cones than can very well be cared for. 
Sequoia cones are extremely small. 

Close to every Sugar Pine, you'll be certain to find at least 
one Western Yellow Pine. These are just as lofty, just a 
massive, just as self sure, and more plentiful, fortunately, than 
Their bark lies in large, heavy yellow plates. It 
is the most popular tree. Both, in fact, yield in height, alone, 
to the Sequoia, when there are Sequoias. 

In close association with the Yellow Pine and Sugar Pine, 
much so that one comes almost to think of the three together, 
is the comely Incense Cedar, a mere hundred and fifty feet 
high at most, tapering of trunk, with bark like that of the 


any other. 


Sequoia. 
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igh- Iu nd heavy as either, and usually close by, are the Pine with massive trunk and cinnamon-red ridged bark. 
near vo firs, K 1d W hite. But the Red Fir more apt to \s in the Rockies, here the most common pine is the Lodge- 


the roo} \ heir fine dark red-brown bark can be made pole, frequently found at eleven thousand feet. Another high 


y ng way on. neet you in the ye is the Western White Pine, but scarce enough to be fre- 
tate R ys a _ mat no ying in uently noticed. It is called by several names, notably the 
he ny bis | should ne h th Silver Pine. Its heavy trunk is checked like alligator skin. 
) 


[wo not so often seen but high up are the Mountain Hem- 


Ber- Giant Perchers Upon High xk and Foxtail Pine. The former is slender and drooping, 
part ; . feed RE AE 7 : ; he latter heavy; both striking and beautiful. 
4,0! I row eely u Oo nine 10OusSand Teet oF ititude, 


: fh — , , . 1] ae rh: an 
All tl g fellows range high, and some are found far up Most picturesque, perhaps, of all, is the Whitebark Pine 





Pork mong t! ilpines, which run smaller. The Sierra Juniper, °F '* highest altitudes. Oftenest, if not always, it lies pros- 
xample, is seldom higher than sixty feet but draws the ‘ate on the summit rocks as if cast there by a heavy gale. By 
= »f its picturesqueness. On bleak, rocky crests, 10 means my favorite tree, nevertheless, | have never, if | 
. hickness of six to ten feet of trunk. Its branche knew it, escaped lingering awhile with any | chanced to meet. 

g nd its grain twisted. It’s a tree that visitors Once climb this wonder forest from say three thousand feet 
sh g 1 hang up at home. You find it up to altitudes »f western altitude to the rock and snow line across which 

oe rr el n thousand feet. ye looks down on the east side of the range into the dim 

* Another percher upon high dry ridges, but not so high, ountry which hides Death Valley, whose surface is below 
‘ he Jeffrey Pine. Most people think it a stunted Yellow the level of the sea, and you will never forget a day or a moun- 

P l ict ST It ho nan I Yellow tain or ew or a invon or a tree or a wild flower of it all. 
la 








angs 


sure 


least 
st 2 
than 

It 


lone, 
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Permission of National Park Service 


EAST VIDETTE, OPPOSITE THE WEST VIDETTE, BOTH TOWERING ABOVE BUBBS CREEK. THEY RISE SOUTHWEST OF 
BEAUTIFUL BULLFROG LAKE, A REGION UNIQUE IN MOUNTAIN FORMS. 
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WILDERNESS 


By Percy MacKay 


Look on these quiet mountains. Let our quest 
Be Nature’s silences. Return the gaze 
Of these all-seeing stars, till the still ways 
Of the living wilderness restore life’s zest. 
[hese are our inner selves, made manifest 
In grandeur and serenity, that raise 
The petty stature of our restless days 
To match their own immensities of rest. 


Nature is the image of immortality. 

Let us preserve upon this lovely earth 

Her vestiges of our sublime re-birth 
In timeless realms of mind, where man is free. 
[Through her vast pulse we learn to feel her will, 
And through her eves view the invisible. 


Conservation in War Time 


By Otaus J. Mvurie 


RECENT ’ and wa o be polluted.” 
in times like this our wildlife 
ribute in a material way. As a matter of f: 

rtain problem areas where it would be desirable to remove 
some of the animals by official action and to dispose of th 
meat directly to army camps, hospitals or other places wher 

will do the most good. This in addition to normal hunting 
wctivities. It would be in the interest of preserving our range 
nd the health and welfare of the herds. 

It is not necessary, in our enthusiasm for 
that we injure our basic resource in the western ranges © 


. ‘ . 
livestock. It s notabie tmMat 


ith game or 
lighting armies do not destrov resources of an area until t 
t to retreat. We should not apply the scorche 
to our own land unless it should become 
Americans are willing to make needed sact 
to keep what we are fighting for, 
ind fishing for the bovs when the 
intact all other forms of outdoor recr 
ng for the American way of life, 
ronment. This includes our culture based « 
at out-of-doors. Now, more than 
soil, our ranges, our wildlife and 
that, victory won, we may have left 
face of our land and an adequat« 
WF 


t make life worth while. 
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The Cook Forest Can Be Saved 


By BERNARD FRANK 


d miles nor of Pittsburgh, in the responsibility intelligently. To do so it must have the benefit 


f northwestern Pennsylvania, is the Cook f the facts. 
his six thousand-acre reservation con- Age and Condition of the Forest 


remnants of the original pine-hemloc! The primeval sections of the forest in and adjoining the 


I 
ri ! States ts preservation in t ; , 
ern United States. Its preservation proposed reservoir total two hundred and sixty-three acres. 


shd? =e = :, : . : ; : 
sublic campaign participated im Ihe virgin white pine-hemlock type comprises sixty-one acres 


Way 
nia and by conservation-minded citi- and the virgin hemlock type, ninety-three acres. The balanci 

from many sections of the country, onsists of hemlock from which only the white pine was 
save fulfilled the aspirations of thos ulled ont. 


buted so es oO this end. Recent examination shows that the virgin forest dates back 

Ana old-time cunDe! ibout four hundred years. Tree rings and other evidenc 
thousands of plain American peop relate the story of its long levelopment. Sometime between 
primeval environment the years 1550 and 1650, a natural cataclysm (or probably 


fires set by the Indians) opened up the then existing forest 





LOCATION MAP 
COOK STATE FOREST 


Forest Co 


Clarion Co 


stream, and on the ‘iow Aver 


Some miles farther down Uesterson Co 

ystem of reservoirs on the 

les gned to protect Pitts- 

he proposed Mill Creek 

for the dual purpose 

this dam is built, the 

nd up Tom’s Run 

+7 } 1 } 1 } 

k Dam would provide both flood control and 

FLOOD ZONE AT NORMAL 

“ase : ; > POOL ELEVATION OF 
ion. It is clearly in the public interest pacecenD Gnas 


er at a reasonable cost to an important 
areful consideratio 

“ook For st 

ix hundred thousand dollars col- 

stands by means fix its value 

momi ies that a dam would 

ind the willingness on 

trom sx hool hildren up to 


yav the price necessary for 


this knotty prob- : 
the very tangible bene- PORTIONS of COOK STATE FOREST 
IN AND ADJACENT TO PROPOSED 


electric power! that th 1 
: RESERVOIR AREA. 


the sake of keeping intact 





in otherwise scarred nature! Mile 

> > 7) 
© significant to sacrifice, would Prepored rom topographic mop 
I is to a\ oid t he timber type map and gerra/ 
photographs, Jur /7 1942 


by Bernard Fronk 
serious public responsi- 


confines of Cook Forest. 


to xercise that 
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Courtesy of Pennsylvania Department of Forests 


\MONG | PINES AND BIG HEMLOCKS 


ind he “Sacred Area,” tell plainly the familiar 
»f the struggle for e in the natural forest. 
ill the pines are like this, however. Like the 
forty-seven inches in diameter and one hundred thirty- 
et in height, many are well proportioned and possess 
length of vigorously green crown indicative of 
thead. 


Some Damage in Evidence 
both pine and hemlock, show thin- 
from the effects of drought. Along 
i slowing down of growth 
in trees of all sizes. Thi i 
lections of a prolonged dry 
the sever lrought of 1930. 
umount of damage observed was fr 
ally in th sxring of 1942. This 


the mor ommon season for such storms 


isummer. One of the most heavily damaged spots is within 


ee 


; 


the tall pines are more isolated and 
d trees are ulready dying, but 
i likely chance of recovery. Blowdowns of 
lightning, excessive trampling of 
mprope! tr construction und DV ther iuses, ar 
ummon. The fact that both pine and hemlock are 
rooted and their roots characteristically interlaced with 


yf neighboring trees increases the possibility of more than one 
ree going down at a time. Thus, in one spot, near the junc 
tion of the Longfellow and Rhododendron Trails, three pine 
ind two hemlock had fallen together. 

Probable Life of the Old Timber 
I'wo estimates were made of the probable life of 


naining large-size j trees, one pre mised upon present 
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mtinuing, the other upon a return of favorable 
The Tom’s Run and Clarion River tracts 
is a well-pro- 


onditi ) 
moistur ations. 
were lered separately because the former 
m gentle slopes while the latter is exposed and 
teep slope. 
ycle prevails, sixty per cent of the pine in the 


gone by twenty-five and 


rhe 


Thirty per cent 


will be 


nrty 


ection years, 
hemlock will not be af- 
will die 


e years and sixty per cent within fifty years. 


vears. 


nt by 
ame degree. within 
\long 
m River, the loss will be correspondingly lower: less 
the white pine within twenty-five years ind seventy- 
nt within fifty vears. 

] trees dying in 
smaller. Thus, 
the end of fifty years, no more pine probably will die than 


cle prevails, the proportion of 


tracts will be considerably 


rt th iwpove 


1 twenty-five year dry period. 
‘ not mean that the virgin and old growth forest 
r altogether, even over a much longer period. It 


that under natural conditions the present stand 
. 


ually pass over into one comprised of pure hemlock. 
und decay will continue in about equal proportions, 

rees being replaced by others, and on the whole, no 
olc 


the appearance of tl rest or in the 


hange, aside from the disappearance of the 


; lopment 
Cook Forest. 

Direct and Indirect Effects of Mill Creek Dam 
Mill Creek Dam: If this 


i he white pine and to 


lam is built, 
lamage or 


) radicate tne 
hem- 
Chis 
lirect and in- 


remaining old growtl 


I portion yT the 
i vel of the 


reservoir. 


> 
,316 teet eleva- 


remove ninety-four trees, of which, 


icres would consist of virgin pine and 
to the 1,330 feet level, which might 


rainfall 


threatening flood flows, seventeen acres 


ver the wi rsin d made it 


would be destroyed, including four acr 


. 


FALLEN MONARCHS ARE BUCKED UP AND SOLD FOR MANU- 


Photograph by the Author 


FACTURI 
HAS 


INTO 
AFFECTED 


LUMBER. 
THE 


SURPRISINGLY 
WOOD OF THESE 


LITTLE 
OLD-AGED 


DECAY 
TREES 


om ar te 


i 


Photograph by the Author 

WHITE PINE IN THE HEART OF THE “SACRED 

LIGHTNING DAMAGE AND BREAKAGE HAS BEEN 

SEVERE IN THIS SECTION OF THE VIRGIN 
FOREST 


LEANING 
AREA.” 
ESPECIALLY 


Only a very few days’ submergence would be required to 


jo this additional direct damage. Old age coniferous timber 


cannot withstand submergence as can young timber, or othe 


more accustomed to a high water table and poorer 


spe C1Ies 


irainage conditions generally. Death would quickly follow 


the drastically changed moisture conditions, particularly in the 

id growth stands along Tom’s Run, where the topography is 
§ pograph) 

gentle and where the would be absorbed and 


relatively wate! 


etarded in the humus and mineral soil mantle for perhaps a 


veek or more after the pool level lropp« 1 below the 1,330 

tion. 

ion to submergence, the weakening of the support 
by the shallow root systems of the pine and hemlock 

through softening of the ground, together with bank caving, 

vould 1use many of the trees to topple over 

ove the 


Another 


in and directly 
1,316-1,330 feet elevation zone. 
] 


Run, 


most 


lirect long ‘Tom’ 
of the 


elow the 


OSs, ¢ spec ially 


lestr rhododendron thickets, 


L 
| 


1 
) lI well 


t 1,316 contour. 
Che rea 


tion of a lake would have far greater consequences, 
effects The lake 


radically and completely change the environmental con- 


however, than the lirect above described. 


would 
litions under which the forest has developed during the past 


four hundred years. At the 1,316 feet elevation along Tom’s 
Run in the vicinity of the main virgin timber and old growth 
ts, the lake width from one thousand to 


would vary in 


sixteen hundred feet. The new wind conditions created would 

produ Tom’s 

Run. 
The 


would be 


ilmost immediate damage along the slopes of 


lestruction caused by the mechanical action of wind 
increased by the desiccation and death of trees re- 
sulting from the effects of wind and sun on moisture supply. 
Ihe trees would be robbed of their regular supply of humid 
uir within the stand, and of the moisture normally retained 
in the deep humus and soil layers below. This damage would 
ontinue until, within a period of less than ten years, eighty 
per cent of the remaining large timber on Tom’s Run would 
pe destroye d. 

Ihe tract along the west bank of the Clarion River would 
be affected far less seriously. This stand is already on a well- 
exposed site and the stems and root systems have adapted 
themselves to a sweep of wind approaching the new conditions 


that a lake would produce. It is estimated, therefore, that only 
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more heavilv used sections might 
for a period of from three to five year 
ads of litter obtained elsewhere might 
orest Hoor to help restore the normal biol 
so provide much needed nourishment 
roots and crowns of the ol 
six thousand acres 
would temporarily 
throughout 


Tr sei 


rein 
f closure, might be opened for limited per 
\ system of staggered trail use would 


irea to be visited at any time. Also, 
tion on horseback riding through these areas 
maintained. 
Phird, no further developments or “improveme 
Alternate Dam Sites Feasible kind should be undertaken in and adjacent to the 
eas. Any appreciable exposure of the stand or 
use caused by such improvements would immedi 
the trees to the same forces that would go inte 
lam were constructed. 
hese restrictions are not unique 
Similar measures have been 


1] , 
ld-aged 


NATIONAL PARKS MAGAZINE 
FORMERLY NATIONAL PARKS BULLETIN 


PON the 
from the executive and al desk he 
Parks Association t scr\ I tn \rmy, 
ith a new secretarv-editor, Devereux But 
twentv vears old National Parks Bulletin was ch 
the man} National Parks Magazine which was different in 
vy trampling xcept its mission and policy. The National Parks 
remphasize the under the editorship of Robert Sterling Yard had start 
he thousands n 1919 as a mimeographed pamphlet and went into print 
through the virgin moted national park standards as adopted by the National Park 
entirely unnecessary, Service, and defended them when attacked in Congress. 
During 1926 and 1928, Mr. Butcher had been a student 
moved were in the neigh it the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. For the next twe 


twenty-fi with its fourteenth number on December 22, 1920. It pro- 


Id. There is no reason what vears he was with the architectural firm of Edwards and Hoff- 


1 located along the man of Philadelphia, and studied design at the T Square Ch 
I 


econd growth Then he wandered west for a couple of years, 


ut. This is tivated with the national parks, 
' 


ure t After that he took up drawing, writing and _ 

l vith the National Audubon Society, Pennsylvania 
\ssociation, American Nature Association, National 
sociation, American Forestry Association, and others. 

Then came the war, and the National Parks Ass 

wsked him to take the place that Mr. Ballard was 

This he acc pted is he had adopted the association’s prin iples 
nd manv of its ideas as his own, and realized the association’s 


lificultyv in finding a capable executive to serve in time of wa 


Deceni 
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The Last Stand 


By Apo LEopoLp 


bo 
Nn 


OMETIME in 1943 or 1944 an axe will | 


bite into the 


pine Mountain region of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
apwood of a giant maple. On the other side Fifty years ago northern hardwoods covered 7,000,000 acres 
ume tree rosscut saw will talk softly, spewing n the Lake States. Five years ago the main remnant in the 
nto the snow with 


each repetitious syllable. Porcupine reg 


gion still comprised 170,000 acres. By 1941 this 

will lean, groan, and crash to earth: the last had shrunk to 140,000 acres. Last winter’s cuttings wer« 

ree of the last merchantable forty of the last xtra large due to war demand. At the present rate of cut- 

2 od fore oT n\ 1Ze n the Lake State ting, only stands too rocky or poor to repay the operator have 

S W epoch, much chance to outlive the next two years. After that fires 
I , high-quality sugar 


ire likely to polish up the sl 


é  iipaae 
ashings, leaving a nice pile of 
brushy rocks as a 


monument to our 

















generation. 
stuff, or with synthetic substitutes. There are, of course, odd bits of uncut hardwoods left 
| vill e1 lral s to echo the hermit  clsewhere. The largest bit (10,000 acres) is owned by a pri- 
Wwe ill in end of hard- ate club, and is kept to look at. It is ironical that this clul 
, $ lay kiing or hiking may in the end outscore the combined efforts of the Congress 
g forest primeval, in this region of the United States, the United States Forest Service, the 
vard be a f of speech. Sovereign State of Michigan and the mighty lumber industry 

I vill n end of the pious hope that Am 1S is a conserver of virgin forest. 
n kes in private forest exploitation. Each Che sugar maple is as American as the rail fence or the 
’ mtinue to its bitt nd; conservatio ucky rifle. Generations have been rocked in maple cradles, 
I tle or nothing to conserve. lothed from maple spinning wheels, and fed with maple- 
I here will an end of the best schoolroom sweetened cakes served on maple tables before maple fires. 
n wl emains to arned about hardwood Yet the demise of the maple forest brings us less regret than 
nature hardwood for We know little, and he demise of an old tire. Like the shrew who burrows in 
l v part of what we know maple woods, we take our environment for granted while it 
rf tl thern hardwoods is in the Porcu- lasts. Unlike the shrew, we make shift with 


substitutes. The 


GLIMPS! 
1 THI 
ORCUPINI 
MOUNTAINS 
ST OF THI 
FORES' 
IMEVAI 
STREAM 
WS THROUGH 
ITTAWA 
IONAL FOREST 
NTO LAKI 


LOUDS 
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] 
colorless fast- 


ree persistently used by misguided suburbanites to 


poorest is the European “Norway maple,” a 
growing 

ill lawns. Wisconsin planted Norway maples to shade its 
itol. No governor and no citizen has protested this affront 


the peace and dignity of the ate. 


Maple boards, 


if prospecti 


like maple shade, take time to grow. Wi 


maple lumber in second-growth stands. 
achieve the 
shall 


secondly be- 


1oul 


tful whether thes« regrowths will ever 
] 
| 


wr volume of ginal stands, first cause we 


en t ut tor them to matur 


suse the maple forest is one of the most highly organized 


mmunities on earth; hence slashing likely injures 


to produce. 
the penalties of violence 


le evidence. | know a hardwood 


covering a mountain on the north 
has sustained cuttings since 1605, 
slashed during the 

} 


during the last 


ther half was 


1600's, ntensive forestry 


150 vear spit s rigid protection, the old slashing now 


pine, while the unslashed portion 


n the world; one of oaks 
1 whole acre of the old slashings. 


those 
1 higher pric 
without rotting, 


id slashings the litter accumulates 


ind limbs slowly, 


On the 


lisappear natural reproduction is 


falls, 


iuto- 


unslashed portion litter 


lisappears as t 


reproduction is 


— 
ind limbs rot at once, natural 


Forest« ttribute the 


ng to its ‘leted microflora, meaning that 


nferior performance of the old 
underground 
mmun 


molds, fungi, insects, and burrowing 


mammals nstitute half the environment of a 


microflora implies, to 


the citizens of the underground 
hem around at will. As a mat- 


knows little more than that the community 


mportant In a few simple ommunities 


knows how to add certain to make 


yacteria 
i mplex forest, scien ows 
enough alone. 

| fear 
hardwoods may 
1942. 


lay violent hands on their highly 


But industry sn’t know this. that 
utment of th rthern 
2042 than in 


and planners 


nore seriously in Industries wince with 
vhen fixers 
these same industries fix 
a flicker of 


In neither case do we 


conom ls ommunity, vet 


to 1 ith with never recognition that 


nvolved. under- 


srinciple s 
p! n p! 
l nt rnal adjustment. Communities 


the intricacies of 
rest whil possessed f all their cogs 


_ : 
forest, like the 


s known to stand up under 
You can cut 


old stand and come 


hardwood Spessart, 1s 


ye ntle in- 


extraordinary degree. a third 


a two hundre back 
as much The reason in- 


vears and take again. 


xtreme shade-tolerance of the sugar maple and its 


nder each mature veteran stand a dozen 


yssociated species. L 
to lay on wood the vear after 
his 
method of quick-turnover utilization is called selective logging. 
1 


triplings, full-height and ready 


the felled veteran bequeaths to them his place in the sun. 
Its technology has been ful 


the Forest Ser 


v explored by the research branch 


It differs from slash logging in that 


December, 1942 


the mature trees are cut periodically instead of simultaneous) 


ind the striplings are left to grow instead of to burn in the 
next hire, 
How has 
ology, received this innovation! The 
the face of the hills. 
a half-dozen companies, is slashing as usual. The reason given 


cocked for ne 


answer is WI 


W tech. 


tten on 


industry, with its ear ever 


Industry, with the notable exception of 
s that most mills are so nearly cut out anyhow that they con 
logging; ther 


prefer to die quickly in their accustomed shower of sawdust. 


1ot await the deferred returns of selective 


rather than to live forever on a reduced annual iget of 


od yards. 
One 


possesses 


is apt to make the error of assuming that a corporation 


the attributes of prudent person. It may not. |r 
$ a new species of animal, created by mutation, with a morph- 
ology of its own and a behavior pattern which will unfold 
with time. One can only say that its behavior pattern as an 
owner of forests is so far not very prudent. 

Years ago, of the 
spread over much of upper Michigan, bills were introduced in 


At that time, 


when the green robe Porcupines 
Congress to buy the area as a national forest. 
the proceeds from selective logging would have paid for the 
land, and left the growing forest to boot. Nothing was done. 
Today, when the green robe of the Porcupines has shrunk 
to the dimensions of a barely respectable necktie, bills are s 
before Congress. I suppose Congress hesitates to buy, fearing 
atcalls from patriotic constituents who assume that all internal 


Most ot 


The war W i] 


them doubtless can and should, 
1 
l 


problems can wait. 
but not this one. surely outlast this remnant of 
rorest. 

1 doubt whether public acquisition, as a means of assuring 
the national timber supply, is a satisfactory substitute for for 
stry practice by private owners. The job is too big. When 
government takes over a small area for decent use, it aims to 
ducate by example, but I fear it also generates a false assum 
ince that things are on the mend. In any event the Porcupine 
necktie is now too small to be of any consequence as a source 
is more than timber; it 
It portrays a chapter in 1 which 
be allowed to forget. When we abolish the last 


of timber. But the Porcupine necktie 


is a symbol. 1ational history 
we should not 
sample of the Great Uncut, we are, in a sense, burning books. 


I am convinced that most Americans of the new generation 


have no idea what a decent forest looks like. The only way 
to tell them is to show them. To preserve a remnant of de 
cent forest for public education is surely a proper function of 
government, regardless of one’s views on the moot question of 
large-scale timber production. Moreover, the Porcupines offer 
e to the public in the snow 

a future as a ski area, pre 
is worth 


the only steep topography availabl 
belt of the Lake States; 


vided they are not further denuded. The 


they have 
necktie 
keeping for this purpose alone. 

I would like to see the remnant of uncut timber in and 
round the Porcupines (about 100,000 acres) acquired and 
preserved as an act of national contrition, as the visible te 
minder of an unsolved problem, and as an educational exhibit. 
I would like to see this remnant kept roadless, axeless, hotel 
less, and open only to ski or foot travel. The mere existent 
of such a token-forest might hasten the day when the green 
robe again extends over the Lake States, and when the cutting 
and using of mature timber becomes an act of normal land- 
ropping, rather than an act of land-pillage-——From Outdoor 


4merica, by per mission. 
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Quetico-Superior Wilderness 
International and Unique 


Its Incomparable Primitive Lakes and Forests Must Be Preserved 


By Sic OLson 


Photographs by the Author 
sota-Ontario border the ancient method of the Hudson’s Bay Voyageurs, pack and 
comprising the finest ( anoe. Roads are only along the fringes of the real canoe 
Other areas have their country and it is still possible to get away from the roar of 
alone seems to have trafic and the smell of gasoline. Within a day’s travel of such 

al features that make great urban centers as Chicago, you can leave one night and 

the canoeist. m the next be encamped thirty miles from the end of the 

ul with their rugged glaci- railroad where the only sounds are the calling of the loons 
eneath the white and red pines ind where the world of industry seems as far removed as 
for enjoyment. Che country the moon. 


yrtages, those all important trails Americans by the thousands have come to know the Quetico- 


short and often lovely. Water- Superior canoe country and have come to love it as a sanctuary 


the utmost recesses and it is possible to from the crowded, noisy civilization of their towns and cities 
months without camping on the same spot ind for the chance it offers to live a life of spiritual freedom 
ind }ovous idventure. 


have discovered that a cruise through Quetico Provin- 


CROOKED LAKE AT PICTURED ROCKS 
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Great corporations, con erned 
mber, eved the still compar 
ital 


| . , very r 
nakc at ul out of it. Private 


w roads to open up the 
Commerce, unabl 
allvhooed 
And in 


to the 


everv lake. 


who knew 
re willing to work as 
the inland lakes, 
seemed like the voice 
for them to believe 
SHORES OF CROOKED LAKI ich since the davs of the vovageurs had been 
human development were at last 


peace ful 


go the signs were unmistakable and 


the old favorite routes thes 


f 1925, E. W. Backus of Min 


mpor- ‘hen in September « 
t the 


life of nnesota, a power and timber magnat 
ind the proposed that the Rainv River 

o-Superior watershed be dammed for the pur 

irnishing idditional powc! for his pulp mills at 

Lake. Seven great storage dams were to 

itlets of some of the largest and most 

the out-of rder lakes, raising water levels hig 


simplv. ! nd islands and ruin much of the 
the country was stunned at the magnitud 
the audacity of a man who could suggest 
ven permission to ruin a beautiful re 
the Quetico-Suy 


s reationa 


people ha s own selfish purposes. These who knew 

middle west vondered where to turn to combat the great wealth 
Senenes 1 great corporation such as E. W. Backus represented. 
was then that the Quetico-Superior Council was born 


rnational organization of men and women devot 
n of the canoe country and primarily the 


Backus plan. At an International Forestry Conferen 


Duluth, Minnesota, under the auspices of the Minne- 
Conservation Council on November 29, 1927, the follow- 
ommittee was chosen to draft and 
tion: 
nk B. Hubachek and William G. Do 
vation Council. 
Arthur Hawkes of Toronto, Canada. 
Jules Preudhomme of Winnipeg, 
James H. Harper, Fred Vibert anc 
nnesota Arrowhead Association. 
2 = : " ms | ae x we 1, th E. Gordon of the Izaak ‘alton League. 
; a ayy Natt a . L. Kaupanger and Harry Denny of the Min 
; : sion of the Izaak Walton League. 
Ernest C. Oberholtzer of the Rainy Lake Asso 
J. F. Sutherland of the American Legion. 
Sam G. Anderson of the Minnesota Game 
jation. 
Yoctor Nellie W. Nelson and Mrs. Willard Bay 
tate Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
|. F. Reed of the Minnesota Farm Bureau Fede 
Under the inspired leadership of Ernest Oberholt 
lent of the Council, the fight went on, and i 


1on-M 


powerful and ruthless opposition the conse1 
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rallied to its support. The the finest remaining tracts of original pine are being set aside 


conserva- itact for scientific and recreational purposes. 


id he presidency of such 


s Doctor Henry Baldwin Ward, threw in it For many years the proponents of the plan hoped that with 


i iluence. The battle being ( the splendid cooperation of the United States Forest Service 


the imaginations of all t would be possible for the treaty to be completed, but local 


hesitant at losing control of the area, power and 


¢ 


oncerns apprehensive of possible tying up of resources 
\ complete listing have fought it bitterly, have organized powerful lobbies t 

Id read like a Who’s hwart the growing acquisition program and federal control 
ave done everything possible to discredit the sponsors of 

International Forest plan and the idea itself. The recent 

efusal of the Conservation Department of Minnesota to per- 

mit the acquisition of federal lands in the Kabetogama and 

Grand Pertage areas is evidence that the lumber interests of 

the state are still using their influence to keep certain strategi 

1 group of devoted people S¢tons under their control. Commissioner William L. Strunk 
for the preservation of a has raised the scarehead of loss of states rights and jurisdiction 
\s an outgrowth of this ind has painted a picture of the vicious effects of federal 
took shape . the decom of 2 ontrol and the loss to Minnesota of part of its natural heritage. 
Basese to he dedicated to the While the people as a whole and all conservation organiza- 
United States, to tions are entirely in sympathy with the consolidation of fed- 


| 


those men 
inciples of liberty and 


eral pure hase units, the old ogre of State Versus Federal Rights 
rcught into the picture as soon as certain political]; 


} EO Seen Eee powerful groups see the possibilities of exploitation slipping 
ate uch an nte! tions ares \ . 

. . from them. 
tates Government and the Domin- ; : 
to be no loss of jurisdiction In spite of many di appointments and in the face of tre 

to be managed as heretofore by mendous obstacles, the Quetico-Superior Council and the Izaak 
as t be managed as retorol! DY ‘ : . ° ° 
se . , . 4s “1 Walton League have fought on hoping that in time victors 
ntries aided by an international os ~— t 
CRLS would be theirs. 
forest and biological experts. ef a ; 
ae i Bibi In 1934 President Roosevelt, who had become greatly in- 
Vince or t nitec ; 7 . 
; deel ath rested in the idea of a Quetico-Superior International For- 
ym or forest roducts or Will . ; . . . 
faa” “ 4] peace memorial, created the Quetico-Superior Com- 
torea as rapialy . . . 
function was to work toward the consummation 


a. | treatv with Canada. 
from roads and hu- 


maximum natural 


I.rnest Oberholtzer, who had carried on the fight so relent- 


e area would make ; ; : : : * 
eran age” essly, was made president of the Committee, and with him 
’ were appointed tour men who had worked unceasingly tor 
the cause since its inception: Robert Marshall, founder of th« 
Wilderness Society, William Zimmerman, Jr., Assistant Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Charles Kelly of Chicago and 
; g of New York, both prominent attorneys. Handi- 
k of funds, this committee has worked hard and 
has never failed to take action when the lake 

was threatened. 

ypical of their constant vigilance was their fight 


the Minnescta Highway Department from forcing 


ernments have ado} 

f 1930) forbiddi 
ther damming 
border. 


reate nd sor ENTRANCE TO MOOSE BAY 
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ugh Portage Indian Reservation on the ted to force Secretary Ickes to grant the State of Minne, 
le right of way across the Grand Portage Indian Reservation, ; 
} 


Superior, not to mention innumerab 
possibility the Quetico-Superior plan had fought bitterly 


the Gabbro Lake power project and other 


he bir yf the Wilderness Society under the leader- many years. 
Bob Marshall roster of wilderness champions Now with the coming of the war new problems 
of the border, and 


fronts of the continent and 
Sterling Yard, Aldo Leopold, F »f timber that once graced its waterways ar 
lepleted that Americans are beginning to 


inything left by the time the treaty 


shore 
fi 


nha 


fought on ttle specially on the Quetico side 
name 
Adams, Shirley All und John Collier, another fear- 
the support of the Quetico- there wi ‘ 
Bob Marshall ‘or a long time, Americans caming in from this side 
p der were of the opinion that the Quetico as a forest 


he 


rrected and 
hey often pointed out th 


would never be cut. 
»f timber on the Canadian side and contrast 
the cutovy 
growth so often in 
on the Minnesota 
ng those years they 
ame to believe tl 
ins were far ahead 


far-sighted management 


the last decad 


er, this illusion 
gradually shattere< 
seen the $ 
croachment of logging opera 
ns along the north and 
vestern borde the park. 
heed, D ugal 
Foreste 
4 xplain: 
cutting would United 


1 the beautiful in- 
: p sed I 


the Quetico, but 


their dismay, they 


saw the operations pass the far 


oundaries and move int 
h beautiful lakes as La 
Sturgeon, Russell, the 
River, Beaverhouse, 
Oo Lake, Bachewong, 
ountless others 
. saeisieal : that they had cruised in th 
GARDINERS BAY 64 deve seeet of tne au 

exception o lirectly 

same way that 


Bob Marshall’s | ng ; t t ic Q ( ur own lakes. 
101 t t é ns saw these last beautiful timber 


es two and three hundred ye: d, strippe 


saw islands denude 


tes destroyed and the unsightly debris of 


tadie fires came 


} 
1 
14 
1 


noe routes « 


nor res 
portage 


Voy ag 


ere supposedly in 
the water’s edge. It made 


hat was happening but somehow 


s same devastation in th 
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ould 


ever touch the heart of the region 


f them used in their travels, the 


»f Crooked Lake, Basswood and the areas im- 
of them both. 
1 


the fall 


f 1941 and suddenly twelve hundred 


n mechanized 


equipment moved into the great 
the shores of Crooked Lake on the bor- 
Bulldozers, 


‘ 
roared their way through the 


amps and be yan to work. 


trac- 


i saws country, 


wo months much of the interior was laid waste. 


t 
tting for three hundred feet was perm tted 


lan was made for preserving the inland 


no p 


canoe country. 


the Crooked Lake area, and 
Charley Kelly of the Pre 
ior Committee, arranged for 
e with Toronto officials 
- 


ms as Wel is an 


sident’s 
an immediate 


on- 


ide- 


promise of 


nuary 9 ommittee composed of Kenneth A. Reid 
zaak Walton League, William Zimmerman, Jr., 
I Dey irtment of Interior, the Wilderness 
ident’s Ce Jay P 
Forest and the 
lson, representing the 
Jue -Superior Council, Honorable H. O. 
Hipel, Minister of Lands and Forests, Mr. Frank H. Mc- 
Dougal, Deputy Minister, Mr. W. 1. Cram, Canadian Regional 


Forester, and others 


repre- 
society 


ymmmittee, Price, representing the 


Service President’s Committee, 


Executive Committee of the 


Ouet Suy 


met with the 


Toronto, laid the case before them and 


the Quetico meant to the people of the 
how necessary it was in view of the pro- 
] untouched section of the Quetico be 


s last 
terity. 

immediate] 

inland 


promised simuiar program ot management 
y operations in 


March of this the mechanized 


the Basswood Lake area, the 


the park. 


vear 


ountry, and there 


wlv-felle« sine logs on the 
: ] 


the tfrec ze-up and 


in the Quetico. 


f the Canadians was 


the hope of Americans that they will go 
ind decide to make an inviolate preserve of 


a and save f 


canoeists of 


1.3 
gladdened 


rogress and there is some hop 


If Canada in spite of the war 


iwout, 


fit to leave intact this final museum piece of 


o-Superior lakeland, then America will be for- 


nd when the treaty is finally consummated that 


living memorial to the spirit of friendship 


s us cammon battle ground. 
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McINTYRE LAKI 


Canadians and 
ve on many 


Americans have for generations seen eye to 


things affecting both countries. Now more than 


ever before are they realizing that cooperation and mutual 
trust are necessary. What better way could this old friend- 
ship be preserved than by having the Province of Ontario as- 
ure us that the Quetico lake region will be kept forever as a 
reat international playground for both countries. 

Chis year of 1942, when both countries are engaged in a 
supreme struggle to preserve their way of life, also happens t 
mark the one hundredth anniversary of the Webster-Ashburton 
guaranteed to citizens of both Canada and the 


the right to use international portages on both 


Treaty which 
United States 
sides of the 


of that 


border and designated the approximate locations 
border between them. 


For a full hundred years peaceful relations have existed 
truth become the only 
Wouild it 


to these hundred years of peaceful cooperation to cement out 


it has in border in the world un- 


guarded by bayonets. not be a fitting conclusion 
friendship with a new treaty setting aside, as a monument to 
a wilderness lakeland astride that bor- 


ler, a land where the citizens of both 


nternational goodwill, 
countries might come 
forever to renew and refresh their souls in a setting of wilder- 
$ peace and beauty, a Queti 


licated to the 


o-Superior International Forest 
happiness and welfare of all. 


THE LAST PORTAGE 
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